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DO NOT MISS OUR 
JUNE NUMBER! 


NO MATTER HOW BUSY YOU ARE NOW THE JUNE NUMBER 
IS ONE THAT YOU WILL ALWAYS USE 








HERE ARE SOME OF THE SUBJECTS 


@Simpuiriep Figure SketcuinG by Alens Bement, giving new 
ideas in teaching drawing from the human figure as developed by 
Mr. Bement at Columbia University (Teachers’ College). 
@Skercuine To Music by Eudora Sellner, showing the rhythmic 
connection between drawing and music fully illustrated by the 
results produced by Miss Sellner’s students. 

@ Free Expression ror Very Litre Foiks by C. Louise 
Schaffner, telling of methods of creating art results with the wee 
folks. 

@Brusu Drawinec in Japan by T. Kainan Shimada, describing 
Japanese methods of securing their free brush drawings. 

@ _Cotor Strupy anp Its Resutts by Elizabeth Cahill, an enthusi- 
astic article on the classroom problem of the color spectrum chart. 
@SitHovetres AND Mopeuine by Jean O’Brien, tells of the 
importance and connection of one to the other. 

@. Tue Poer anp Perspective by Dorothy G. Rice, describes a 
way of making the much neglected subject of perspective an 
attractive one. 

@Sxketrcu Days AMone ANCIENT TREEs by the Editor, tells of 
several ways to sketch from the great out-of-doors and how to do 
it simply. 


@ The whole number will be full of ideas and replete with illus- 
trations including two color pages. 


YOU SIMPLY MUST RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
IF {[1T HAS EXPIRED, AND YOU SHOULD DO IT 
NOW SO AS NOT TO MISS THE JUNE NUMBER 


























DECORATIVE WATER COLOR FLOWER 


DESIGNS PRODUCED WITH FLAT COLOR WASHES. A 


PROBLEM FROM OUTDOOR SUBJECTS THAT RESULTS IN BEAUTIFUL NATURE PANELS FOR 
INDOOR USE. FROM THE BOOK, “APPLIED ART.”’ 
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Little Jack Roosa Comes Home from School 


Unique Course Introduced in the Public Schools of the Mid-west 
for Giving the Children New Interest in Home 


FELIX J. KOCH 


HIS is the story of little John P. 
Roosa, or Jack Roosa, as they call 
him at the big public school he attends. 
Incidentally, it is the 
countless thousands of other boys of the 
same 


story also of 


age, or very nearly such, who 
attend the Cincinnati public schools. 
Jack Roosa and these friends of his 
and colleagues are just typical happy, 
care-free, well-meaning, heedless Ameri- 
They the 
morning and slip into the clothes par- 
ents provide 


can school boys. rise in 
them. They wash at 
whatsoever form of toilet basin the home 
may present. They appreciate buck- 
wheats, maple syrup, strawberries, at 
breakfast; but do not notice clean cloth 
or soiled cloth; or what appearance the 
diningroom present. Breakfast 
over, they dart to school to return at 
After 
school they regard the family garden— 
yard, more often—as a natural play- 
ground from which to be summoned for 
errands, lessons and tea. 

Your city, every other Anglo-Saxon 
city the world over, has its uncounted 
armies of 


may 


noon—interested only in dinner. 


children 
alone either, but girls as well. 


these not boys 
Only, in 
Cincinnati, it appeared to one man— 


probably because it was his especial life 


work to consider these things—that the 
situation was particularly acute. 

On the one hand was the high cost of 
living—not merely of food-stuffs, but of 
all the factors entering otherwise into a 
home. The more regard given such 
things as one had already, the longer 
they would The 
given intended purchases, the greater 


last. more regard 
results to be had with the same. On 
the other hand there came the cry at the 
domestic help shortage affecting rich 
and alike. Women of 
could not get help,—they were moving 
to apartments, to hotels, because the 


poor means 


burden of keeping house was too great 
when done alone. Women of slimmer 
purse, who had been wont to hire some 
woman to come in one day a week and 
do the rough work and clean, could not 
find such a woman. In either case, the 
simpler, the more orderly the house- 
work involved, the less such work; the 
less apt the housekeepers to want to 
throw up the sponge and all but abandon 
their homes. 

The American home, in short, seemed 
to be in the balance and as acting head 
of the Better Housing League of the city 
it seemed to this man,—Mr. Bleeker 
Marquette, of Cincinnati,—that it was 








PUPILS 


for him to go to the rescue of at least the 

Queen City’s Homes. 
Mr. Marquette had 

serious thought to the problem. He 


given much 
found, as every other reformer attempt- 
ing changes in social conditions has 
found, that there is nothing quite so 
difficult as introducing a change in the 
arrangement of an established home. 
Ever since the days when the barons 
wrested from John the Magna Charta, 
an Anglo-Saxon’s home has been his 
castle and as long as he bothers no 
one else thereby, what occurs within 
it is no outsiders’ affair. 

More than this, just what occurs in a 
home, what the actual menage may be, 
is usually next to impossible for out- 


When a 


comes, he comes into parlor or living- 


siders to determine. caller 
room; only when especially prepared for 
is he bidden for meals. The kitchen, 
many other rooms, 
the 


manages to penetrate. 


the very holy of 


holies of homestead,—he never 


Even if he did, even if the stranger 
might see and suggest certain changes 
and advise,—chances are his suggestions 


would simply imply criticism, coated 
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BENEFICIARIES 


over by courtesy,—rouse the ire of 
those hearing, and fail in the end. 

Wherefore, a plan for visiting homes, 
suggesting, trying to argue women out 
of established ways into new ways, did 
not seem promising or practicable. 


Mr. Bleeker Marquette 
deeply. 


pe yndered 


Outside the window of the offices of 
the Better Housing League of Cincin- 
nati, dirty-faced ragamuffins, many of 
whom had perhaps never been inside a 
bath-tub, called the afternoon extras. 

Wits sharpened by the competition of 
the highways—-what splendid citizens 
these lads might make, given only the 
background of a _ decent 
home! 


additional 
American If only the parents 
could be made to realize—if only the 
children could be made to realize what 
it meant for life with them, for the lives 
of their own children some day 

Then the big thought struck home: 

“A little child shall lead them,” the 
Good Book put it. 

A little child could do infinitely more 


than a better housing league, than books 


and lectures, than police and ordinances 
and friendly visitors and all the other 
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SOME OF THI 


HOUSES AFFECTED 


possible agencies, for bringing order 
from chaos in the child’s own home. 

Mr. Marquette resolved to reach the 
the children. He 
would reach the children if, by hook or 


homes through 
crook, he could move the Superintendent 
of Schools, Condon, to see the advan- 
tage in such training through the public 
schools. He would organize the public 
schools at the expense of the league he 


Mar- 


quette dared not antagonize parents by 


represented, a course in—well, 
calling it such officially, but in his heart 
of hearts it might be dubbed ‘saving the 
homes.”’ 

“Eventually,” Mr. Marquette told 
us, as we pressed him for details of this 
unique work, not so long since, ‘“‘we 
expect to hold our courses in all the 
schools of Cincinnati, but just now we 
are forced to give them where they are 
needed most. 

“Eventually, too, we intend sowing 
our seed among the wee-est toddlers, 
starting in the lowest grades and fol- 
lowing the courses along as the children 
But in 
accomplish the most possible with those 


progress in school. order to 


who may leave us before we should have 


A DOOR OF A HOME NEEDING ATTENTION 


all that perfected, we are centralizing 
efforts just now with children in the 
fifth to eighth grades, all in all. 
“These children are gathered in the 
school assembly hall or some large class 
the 
principal, and I, as representative of our 


room by prearrangement with 
league, give them what I try to make an 
interesting, practical, but in no wise 
“preachy”’ talk. Each year this talk is 
varied, so that children who heard it the 
vear before are not bored, and that new 
comers to it will have new messages to 
children who have 


carry from it to 


graduated and gone. What is more, an 
abundance of slides, showing all phases 
of home life, first, the worst, then the 
better, as that other may become, 

the dirty back vard, the same as a gar- 
den—the disorderly cupboard, the same 
in neat alray—are shown. 
“Children love pictures. They par- 
ticularly enjoy pictures accompanied 
by a brisk, snappy talk, the more if it 
emphasizes but two or three things. 
We emphasize housing; its importance, 
the 


come to spend in our homes; 


percent of our lives most of us 


what we 
may do, at slight cost, to brighten these. 
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CHILDREN INDUCE PARENTS TO REMOVE 
UNSIGHTLY FENCES LIKE THIS 


“Then we send home the message 
with pictures,—once again, good home 


conditions and bad 

‘*But does not interest flag, especially 
with the boys?”’ we queried. 

“We prevent that by a running-fire 
oral quizz that is so full of human inter- 
est, so brimful of good fun for all, that 
there is no chance. 

“What would you do to improve 
your yards?’ we ask Jack Roosa. 

“Charleen, yonder, who knows of the 
scoldings Jack receives for littering the 
yard with his bicycle, coaster-wagon, 
and so on, titters. In the face of her 
laughter Jack is a little flustered. Then 
he rallies, he will show her; he makes his 
reply. Child intuition tells the others 
Jack is on his mettle; they are eager to 
see how he will behave. 

“No one knows where the lightning 
will hit next. The questions, then the 
drawing out into discussion, are apt to 
come from anywhere. By and by, the 
matter well threshed over, we call for 
volunteers to discuss with us what they 
would consider good housing conditions 
and even to us adults, who are listening, 
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CHILDREN HELP KEEP THE STREETS TIDY 


these discussions present novel features 
that are often worth-while and interest- 
ing indeed! 

“But,” and Mr. Marquette’s eyes 
flashed at the thought of the work 
accomplished in certain quarters, “we 
do not rest content with simply consider- 
ing a child’s home as a field for improve- 
ment in conditions when school is out 
and he goes home. We follow him, 
we continue our home making course 
PER SE, with one dealing in what the 
boys and girls may do to improve the 
neighborhood. Just for one, we show 
the children how they may help toward 
fire-protection by removing obstacles 
they may find accumulating near some 
fire plug, or about the fire box. We 
teach them the little rudiments of 
health, how to keep from carrying noi- 
some germs into the homes. We teach 
them yard and garden beautiful; the 
value of flowers, if only on the sills or 
along the tenement walks. 

“Above all, throughout, though we 
never allow any one talk to grow tedious, 
tiresome, and so lose its hold in the 
interest of the young hearers. Intro- 


duction, pauses with the many pictures, 
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BOYS SEE TO IT THAT PETS DO NOT HARM THE 
GARDENS 


talk, conclusion, all combined, may not 
exceed an hour’s time. 

“The actual lecture over, we ask each 
little listener, in turn, to rise and pledge 
the 


these 


himself self-constituted guardian 


along particular lines of his 
especial home thereafter.”’ 
But Mr. 


does not end there. 


again, Marquette’s work 
As the kiddies file 
out into the dark school hall, they are 
presented with a most attractive little 
primer, entitled “HOME, HEALTH, 
HAPPINESS,” which they are directed 
to read very carefully, preferably at 
Should, by rare good luck, 
Mother, Father, the other children, pick 
up and peruse the inviting booklet and 


home. 


the message sink home with these also, 
the Better Housing League will not 
have found one of its aims to have mis- 
with the book at all. The 
primer is done in an attractive blue 
cover. 


carried 


Good magazine paper is used. 
There are pictures, the type is large; 
composition is as in the school primers 
of old. 

Space forbids the quoting of the little 
brochure in its entirety, but specimen 


selections are not without value. Thus 


CHILDREN TEACH THE VALUE OF A COAT OF 
PAINT AND INEXPENSIVE PLANTS 

we find the opening to be titled ‘HINTS 

FOR HOUSE HUNTERS” with the 

smaller sub-title ‘When House Hunting 

Remember These Things”. We quote 

them, paragraphing as given. 


1. Enough room for everyone. 

2. Plenty of light and air in every 
room and light hallways. 

3. <A good toilet and a convenient 
sink with running water. 

1. Walls and ceilings of the rooms 
and cellars free from dampness. 

5. A place to dry clothes in rainy 
weather and a place in which to store 
coal. 

6. The house not far from the place 
of employment. 

7. Plenty of room for children to 
play in the yards. 

8. No 


disease-breeding place near. 


dumps, stables, or other 

9. Chimney flues not defective. 

10. Easy ways to get out in case of 
fire. 

11. Learn about the neighborhood 
to see if you are likely to get along with 
the neighbors. 

12. Get acquainted with the land- 
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lord and find out if he is willing to help 
keep the house in good condition. 

If you remember all these things you 
will choose a house that you will live 
in a long time without wanting to move. 

Your house will then be a real home 
and you will save the cost of moving. 

“Health in the Home”’ is considered 
next; then “Home Beautifying,” then 
“Safety in the Home,” ‘ Household 
Hints,’’ ‘‘ Happiness in the Home,”’ and 
by and by “What the Law Requires of 
the Landlord and of the Tenant,” and 
“What the Code 
Requires,’ and how even a child may 


City’s Tenement 
get action on any infraction of the rules. 

There is an interesting page advising 
that one do not keep lodgers unless 
absolutely necessary. The family is 
much happier when it has a home to 
It is 
better to live in a smaller flat, where the 


live in with no strangers about. 


family can be by itself, than to have 
more rooms and keep lodgers. 

“But if 
concludes the lesson, ‘‘ be sure you know 


you must keep lodgers, ”’ 


what sort of people they are,” urging 
that one makes certain that they are 
good people, neat. and well-known as 
good citizens. 

Relying on the attractive pamphlet, 
which is read and reread in the homes, to 
supplement the influence brought by 
the child the 
lesson at Housing 


homes after 
Better 


League is confident of results, nor are its 


into such 


school, the 


hopes misplaced. 

At the end of each fiscal year small 
cash prizes are offered the children in the 
classes for the best compositions, con- 
text, more than style to be considered in 
detailing the 
work done by the young writers as a 


making the awards here, 


result of these courses in the schools. 
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A typical composition of such sort, 
that of little 
eighth grade of 


Lucille Beverly, in the 
the Public 
School, serves to show that while Mr. 


Peaslee 


Marquette and the League have labored 
long and hard in the public schools of 
the Queen City, their labors have been 
very far from in vain. 

We give the composition as written. 

“What I have Done to Improve My 
Home and Neighborhood. ”’ 

“Have you ever stopped to think 
what the word HOME meant? 

H—1is for honesty, which must rule in 
every home. 

(— is for order, which should be kept by 
all. 

M— is for Mother; without her home is 
not complete. 

k—is for energy, so necessary in a pros- 
perous home. 

Put them together, they spell HOME, 
the greatest place in all the world! 

It is a grand thing to have a club in 
your neighborhood which helps to take 
care of the cleanliness of the home and 
neighborhood. Anyone who is ambi- 
tious would belong to such a club. 

Some of the ways I help to keep our 
home neat and clean are by washing 
windows, sweeping, dusting, and wash- 
ing dishes. Before sweeping, | always 
raise the window from the top and bot- 
After the 
move all the furniture so I may sweep 
the 
that when I dust, I must use an oil rag, 


tom. raising windows, | 


floor clean. I have been taught 
which makes the furniture look beauti- 
ful and clean. 

The things which are necessary for 
dishwashing are soap, dish-cloth, a pan 
of hot water, a pan of luke warm water 
in which I rinse my dishes, and two dish 
towels. 


One towel for glassware, and 
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one towel for chinaware. Some people 
dislike the job of washing dishes, but I 
don’t mind it. 

At home I have a certain place to put 
my clothes, which helps to keep order. 
When returning from school I always 
run the errands, which is a great relief to 
my mother. I never enter a building 
where they have a contagious disease 
sign, and I am willing for a disease sign 
to be put on my house in case there is a 
The beginning of 
each week, I receive some spending 
money which I know just when and how 
to spend. 

As I walk along the street if I see 
any paper lying there I always pick it up 
and throw it into the ash-can. I 
invariably try to see that there are no 
oil rags around the stove, or in the sun, 
as this might cause a fire. 


contagious sickness. 


To prevent 
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any accidents I always strike a match 
before turning on the gas. I am quiet 
as I can be, so I don’t disturb the neigh- 
bors. I always look up and down be- 
fore going across the street, it saves my 
life and teaches others how to be careful. 
I do not toss ball on the street, as it 
would set a bad example to the younger 
children. 

Everyone in the eighth grade knows 
that a good education and a proper 
home make an excellent citizen, and the 
end and aim of all good education is 


good citizenship. Proper homes and 


neighborhoods are an asset to the 
community. The greater the interest 
in the home and neighborhood, the 


better and more beautiful our city will 
be. 

Let us try to do all we can to help our 
home, city and neighborhood!” 





CHILDREN COME TO PREFER THE HOME STREET 


TO RUSHING OFF TO THE PUBLIC PLAYGROUND 


ieee as 


UYOOOOOOOOO0000 JON000O 


“NONE MORE THAN CHILDREN ARE CONCERNED FOR 
BEAUTY, AND ABOVE ALL, FOR BEAUTY IN THE OLD.”’ 


0000 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Let us learn more to know the feel of sun, 
The kiss of air and breeze, and e’en the fun 
Of walking on the earth, beneath the sky, 

Of breathing deep and feeling heart beat high 
With glorious sense of freedom, born of sod 
And sky and air, and oneness sweet with God. 


Let us learn more to hear and to attend 

The music of the leaves when branches bend, 

The laughter of the water over rocks, 

And Nature’s joyous speech where stillness mocks. 
A wondrous harp is she of countless strings 
Whereon, if we have ears, her message sings. 

Let us learn more to see with seeing eyes 

The blue of distant hills and far, low skies, 

The opal tints of sunset come and go, 

And tender violet shadows on the snow; 

Thee harm of great old trees, tho’ bare and stark, 
Whene’er the storm has left them, damp and dark. 


Let us learn more to love and to delight 

With childlike joy in everything in sight, 

The little things that make the world so fair, 
Our senses soothe and dissipate our care, 

As baby moon in twilight’s wistful west 

Will touch the heart and lift the soul with rest. 


Let us learn more to seek and surely find 
The peace and strength and health state of mind, 
That dwell in forest path; the joy and hope 
That wait for us upon the grassy slope, 
Then let our faith mount, as the eagle soars, 
To wisdom’s stature in the out-of-doors. 
Zor BEILER 
Dover, Ohio 
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The City Beautiful 


ELIZABETH CAHILL 


Ms Mary was seated with her 
newest sketch near a back window 
in a substantial house located in a 
district of Philadelphia that had been 
built up less than a quarter of a century 
ago. Suddenly she raised her eyes 
perhaps for a moment’s inspiration. A 
pained expression swept across her 
thoughful face and the next instant she 
sprang from her chair and crossed the 
room to a front window looking out 
upon a generous row of tall, shapely 
poplars which cast a comely shade over 
the terraced gardens that lent an old 
world charm to the front street. 

“The art educators of this city should 
persuade the new Council to make it a 
criminal action to put up any more of 
those hideous, wooden fences between 
the back yards!”’ she broke forth with 
high indignation in the 
query in her cousin Katharine’s eyes. 


response to 


‘IT am filled with an anguish of disgust 
when I look out at the back windows 
upon those loathsome fences and the 
abominable alleys between them. What 
stupid builders to put up such expanses 
of ugliness! And what a stupid city 
government to tolerate them!” 

“That reminds me,”’ returned Katha- 
rine, with a charmingly reminiscent 
when we were in London, before 


se 


smile, 
the war, we were taking a long ride one 
morning and we came to an enehanting 
neighborhood with the quaintest garden 
walls adorned with lovely flowers and 


overhanging vines. We had never seen 


anything in the heart of a city that 
delighted us so much and our exclama- 
tions over the beautiful 
rapturous, you may be sure. 


houses were 
Lo and 
behold, in a moment or two, when we 
reached a street crossing we discovered 
far more elegance and charm, and then 
we laughed at all our rhapsodizing 

over the rear ends of the row of London 


houses! 


Imagine rear ends so neat and 
so charmingly decorated that we mis- 
took them for fronts.” 

“And isn’t that as it should 
demanded Mary with much 
“Would an architect make the back of a 
church hideous or the back of any 
public building? Why then should the 
back of a house be left entirely without 
beauty? 
dard required to be submitted to a 


be?” 


fervor. 


There should be an art stan- 


building committee before any property 


is put up. I firmly believe we are 
coming to that.” 

“And why shouldn’t we? I am 
positive that Joseph Pennell would 


endorse such a program. I believe, too, 
that weshould even havecertain require- 
ments in regard to the upkeep of all 
sorts of property—in regard to painting 
and repairing of interiors at least; in 
regard to shady trees and lawns; yes, 
and even window boxes. Shouldn’t we 
protect children from the contagion of 
ugliness—from the contamination of it, 
rather—just as we protect them from 


When 


children have to play in back yards or in 


physical and moral contagion? 
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back rooms on rainy days, isn’t it an 
outrage against sense and soul to have 
their view obstructed by long reaches of 
dull 


boards often in need of paint and often 


unspeakable ugliness wooden 
dilapidated? ”’ 

‘“Wouldn’t it be a good idea to have a 
special department for the beautification 
of the city; to have this department 
co-operate with the Board of Education, 
the Civie Club, the Art Club, even with 
the school children and their parents!”’ 

‘“Emphatically, yes! We surely need 
a society to protect children from ugli- 
ness as well as from cruelty. I was 
reminded of this the other day when 
Jennie Thomas demanded to know why 
all the schools in some neighborhoods 


The child’s 


manner as she asked the question was 


were so old and ugly. 


pathetic, for at the moment her soul 
was hungering for beauty and charm. 
Why, indeed, should even one school 
Why 


should anything whatever in any neigh- 


in any neighborhood be ugly? 


borhood be ugly or repulsive? ”’ 

‘‘ Now you have the whole question in 
a nutshell. Do not permit ugliness to 
be seen in public at all. It has absolute- 
ly no raison d'etre. We shall have to 
the and the 
community to look with disgust upon 


educate children entire 
dilapidation, upon ugly streets, ugly 
buildings, ugly vacant lots—to regard all 
such things as unwholesome and intoler- 
able.”’ 

“That may be our answer to some of 
the 


women would find to do after we had 


editors who wondered what we 


SCHOOLSARTS 
won our suffrage fight. Surely it will be 
our golden opportunity to work in good 
earnest for the city beautiful—to make 
all the people as sensitive to the need of 
beauty as to the need of pure air and 
When 


the cities reach up to this ideal and 


fresh water and bright sunshine. 


begin to realize it, living in a great city 
will be nearly as fascinating as living in 
fairyland; for think how delightful, how 
inspiring the people will be when they 
absolutely know that beauty is essential 
to the well-being of the human soul, 
that 
disintegrating 


when they realize ugliness is a 


destructive, force, a 
blighting influence not far removed from 
sin itself and from disease!” 

When will our Boards of Health and 
our Welfare Departments advance to 
the illuminated point of view of the 
ardent young teachers, Miss Mary and 
Miss the 


children’s sake to make the city beauti- 


Katharine, so eager for 
ful a visible reality instead of a mere 
Utopian dream? Are there not hopeful 
signs abroad even now? 

Are not clear seeing physicians 
already awake to the fact that beauty in 
the form of music is constructive and 
Will 


to discern 


therefore curative? they not, 
the 
immeasurable value of exterior beauty 


When 


our scientific physicians clearly perceive 


therefore, soon begin 


as a constructive, curative force? 


the limitless benefits of beauty to heart 
and mind and health, then their capable 
hands will be seen in the nation-wide 
the 


campaigns for beautification of 


American cities. 





ARCHITECTURE 34 LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


SLEARING THE LAND 


PARTLY COMPLETED 











GARDENS LARGE OR SMALL PRESENT AN EVERY DAY OUTDOOR PROJECT FOR BEAUTIFICATION. WITH 

CAREFUL PLANNING AND JOYOUS TOIL THE UGLY SPOT CAN BE DEVELOPED INTO ONE OF CHARM. 

WHAT BETTER OUTDOOR ART PROBLEM FOR THE ART TEACHER THAN A BEAUTY SPOT IN THE SCHOOL 
GARDEN 
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The Key to Happiness 


A JAPANESE 


PLAY 


An Original Play by the Fourth Grade Pupils of the DeWitt Clinton Public School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


CHARACTERS 
‘Tasima, a wealthy merchant. 
URASHIMA, the gardener or owner. 
Oxi, the son. 
Suki, the mother. : 
SuSANA, a friend. 
O Hina SAN, a little fairy girl. 
Laborers and bluebirds. 


Act Il. AN OLp GARDEN SCENE 


Song at a distance by laborers, 

repeated by those in garden.) 

My 

seem so idle today? 
OKI: 

hot, my back is so tired, and I do not 

like the work. 
URASHIMA: 


URASHIMA: son, why do you 


Honored father, the sun is so 


All the world must work, 
my son; an idle fellow has no place in the 
world. 

OKI: 


So, why not you? 

But most respected father, | 
dislike the country as you well know. 
When 
expected to live in the city and we both 


grandfather was living we all 


hoped to own the warehouse which 
should rightfully be ours. 

Urasuima: Oki, what is the use of 
talking further about the warehouse? 
Your grandfather’s will was never 
found and his partner claims he bought 
the property 
just before his death. 

Oxi: But, father, I 
that this is really true or grandfather 
would have told us. I feel sure there 
must 


from your grandfather 


can’t believe 


be a will! 


URASHIMA: Son, let us stop talking 


We 


have no proof and as days go by we must 


and dreaming of the warehouse. 
earn an honest living. You are now old 
enough to help carry the burden of this 
family. Iam poor, my son, and there is 
a heavy mortgage on this property. 
You did this. But 
When your grandfather died we 
Then this 
named Tajima, seeing my need, offered 


not know alas! 
were 
penniless. same partner, 
me this house with the mortgage held by 
And now the mortgage is due. 


And the 
I beg of you to work 


him. 
It must be paid by tomorrow. 
sum is a large one. 


and 


with a will help me to get our 
products in the market that I may have 
money to offer him. 

OKI: (Noticing a little girl looking over 
the fence). Why, honored father, did 
you not tell me of this before? I know 
well that both of my respected parents 
toil for our bread and home. I will try 
for the rest of this day 

QO Hina San: (Beckoning boy to gate 
Oki, son of Urashima, come and speak to 
O Hina San. 

Oxi: Father dear, just one moment 
of rest and I promise to labor till the 
setting of the sun. (Runs over to the 
fence). 

UrasHima: Very well, Oki. 

© Hina San: You unhappy boy! 
You do not know the key of Life! Why 


do you so often complain? 
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Oxi: I hate the country! I hate 
being poor! I want 
QO Hina San: Shame upon you! 


You have much to be happy over 
youth, love, care and health. Look at 
your august parent; see how bent is the 
back of your dear father, laboring for his 
beloved family. You are selfish. You 
do not think of others, but are always 


grieving over your own loss. Do you 
know when you are unhappy that 


you can be made happy by seeking 
someone in trouble and helping their 
need ? 


Oxi: Iam ashamed, and will surely 
try. The sight of my dear father 
O HINA San: 


temember the key to 
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Running away and waving 


Find it! 


Happiness! 
her hands). 

OKI: Watching stands 
thinks. Turns to father). Father, did 
vou hear what that little girl was saying? 


he ft and 


URASHIMA: 
busy. I am 


No, dear son, I was too 
(Looks at 

By the 
position of the sun, it is now noon; | 


very weary. 


the sun and shades his eyes). 


shall go in to eat and rest my weary 
bones. 

Oxi: (Patting him on_ the back. 
It is a good idea. Go in and I will 
follow soon. But first I will lie here 
under this tree awhile. (Goes and lies 
down and falls asleep. Laborers all 


disappear, singing the same song.) 
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Act Il. Tur SAME GARDEN SCENE 


(Oki is still asleep. 
birds flutter in and dance around. 


A group of blue- 
Later 
they discover Oki.) 


BLUEBIRD: Poor Oki! How 
sorry I am for him! 
Seconp BLuEeBIRD: He 


youth and finds the troubles of Life 


FIRST 
is just a 
very heavy. 


THIRD BLUEBIRD: 
we have found him. 


It is a good thing 
He needs comfort 
and since our mission is to carry happi- 
ness to all worthy people, let us help 
him. 

First BLUEBIRD: 
for him? 


What can we do 


A JAPANESE 
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We 
him the way to happiness in a dream. 
FirrH BLUEBIRD: 


FourtTH BLUEBIRD: can show 


Let us throw him 


some happy dreams. (Counts four, 
throws.) 

ALL BLUEBIRDs: Yes, show him the 
(They each dance 


and throw a dream and disappear. 


Key to Happiness! 


Act II] 


Oxi: (Awakes and rubs his eyes and 


Dear me, | have been 
sleeping and it is now late. I must get 
to work. But that a 


The Key to Happiness is doing 


yawns. must 


wasn’t strange 
dream! 


for others and not for oneself. It is 


strange that I should dream of finding 








HOUSE 
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that will of grandfather’s in the bird- 


house. I wonder if it might really be 
there! (Notices a birdhouse nearby, and 


runs to it, putting his hand inside, and 
I really 


\ l ‘nfolds 


pulling out a folded paper.) 
believe this must be the will. 
and reads.) 
THE WILL 
I, Osaka, of Yokahoma, of this day, 
April 23rd, 1910, do hereby, after my 
death, leave and bequeath to my son, 
Urashima, and his heirs forever, my 
share in the warehouse owned by me 
and my partner, Tajima. 
(Signed) 
Witness 
Date, April 23rd, 1910. 


Osaka. 
Susana. 


THE MOUNTAINS 


(Excited runs about until unexpectedly 
Puts the will in his 
pocket and behaves humbly.) Good-day, 


Tajima appears. 


most gracious friend, what brings you 


here? 

Tasima: (Salutes). Good-day ! is 
your august father at home? (Boy 
bows low.) 

Oxi: Yes,andI willeallhim. (Just 
then Urashima appears and seeing 


Tajima, acts nervous, but prete nds he is 
welcome and also salutes.) 

UrasHimMa: I know, most welcome 
friend, what brings you here. 

TssimMA: Have you then the mort- 
gage money ready that is due me today? 


URASHIMA: It makes me very sad to 
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tell you that today I haven't all the 
money needed. (Wringing his hands.) 
But if vou will grant me a few days, I 
will have it ready. 

Oxi: (/nterrupts and turns toward 
Tajima.) You shall have the money if 
itis rightfully yours. 

Tasima: You silly boy, go about 
vour business! 

URASHIMA: My son, leave us to talk 
this matter over. It does not concern 
you. 

Oxi: Father, jt does concern me, for 
I have here a treasure, something we 
have longed to find. (Pulls forth the 


will. 
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URASHIMA: 
will and reads aloud.) 


(Runs forward, seizes the 


Trust it not, 


Who 


Tasima: (Interrupts.) 
it is false and cannot be proved. 
is the witness? 

and it is perfectly 


QMKI: Susana, 


good. 
UrasHima: It is indeed my father’s 


writing. I know the signature well. 


It certainly is the real will. Oki, my boy 


where did you find this precious paper? 


Oxi: In this bird-house. The dream 
told me it was there. 
Tasima: Adream! What nonsense! 


Then I’m sure it is false. 
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_——- 
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UrasuHima: A dream? Tell me 
about it. 
Oxi: It was so. strange, father, 


almost as soon as you entered the house, 
I lay down under this tree and fell 
In my dream, I saw fluttering 
They talked 


to be down- 


asleep. 
about me some bluebirds. 
to me and told me not 
easily 
They 


urged me not to complain so often, but 


hearted. Happiness can be 


found, if one knows the key. 


to find someone in more trouble than I, 
and to help him, thus bringing great joy 
to myself. They then disappeared. 
As soon as they left me, I heard a loud 
twittering in the bird-house overhead, as 
if the birds were in trouble. Remem- 
bering the message of the bluebirds, | 


went to offer help. As I put my hand 


into the house, I felt a paper and 
immediately pulled it forth. It was the 
will. Almost immediately after, | 
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awoke and, thinking maybe the dream 
might be true, I ran to the bird-house 
and found it. 

- a ° . 

URASHIMA:, It seems most impossi- 
ble, quite unbelievable.’ This is good 
fortune indeed. 

TAJIMA: (Gre tling nervous and angry, 

— Ww. ° 
realizing that he is discovered and must 


act as uf it were not true. It is ridicu- 


lous! Believe it not! 
O HINA SAN: (appears and inter- 
rupts.) The will is indeed true. You 


wicked merchant! You know full well 
you have been cheating this poor family 
out of their rights. Since you have 
deceived them, I shall tell you my story. 
One day, when Osaka was visiting you, 
Tajima, being tired he fell asleep in this 
garden and you, being so unjust crept 
up silently to Osaka and stole the will 
from his pocket. But when, unexpected- 
ly Osaka awoke, you did not know what 
to do with the will which was in your 
hand. So in order to hide it, you put it 
into this bird-house and thought it would 
never be found. 

Tasmma: (More 
I still deny it. 

QO Hina San: I will bring Susana to 
(Calling the Bluebirds.) 


Hasten to Yokahoma and bring hither 


than ever.) 


METVOUS 


prove it. 


Susana to prove the truth of my words. 
(Bluebirds disappear saying, “We hasten 
to do your bidding.’’) 

SUKI: (Goes to Urashima and places 
her hand on his shoulder.) My august 
husband, at last we have what we have 
( Bows low. ) 


You certainly ought to 


desired so long. 
O HINA SAN: 
have all good gifts. For the past year 
vou have labored and been contented 
From now on 
Oki, 


for months you have been clothed in 


with what you have had. 
better fortune is coming to you. 
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rags, but today things will be changed 


(Touches him on his shoul- 


Now take off this 


altogether. 
ders with her wand.) 


garment. (Hé does so and appears 
richly clad.) 
Suki: Wonderful! 


URAsHIMA: It’s gorgeous! 
Tasima: (Silent and angry.) 
QO Hina And you, wicked 


Merchant, you shall suffer for this deed. 


SAN: 


You know full well that you cheated this 
You 
never bought from Osaka, the ware- 
One-half of the income, which 


poor family out of their rights. 


house. 
vou have used, belongs to this family. 
You deserve most severe punishment. 
A wrong like this should be sternly 
treated. By rights you must lose all 
ownership of the warehouse and here- 
after you must live in poverty. 

Tasima: (Falls on his 
ple ads for mercy. 

OKI: 
much happiness will come to us, if my 


knees and 


QO, kind Fairy, from now on so 


most august parents will permit me, I 
beg of you to show this man mercy. It 
is easier to punish than to forgive. For 
him I beg pardon. (Bluebirds appear 
with Susana.) 
© Hina San: Come forth and tell us 
if you acknowledge this writing as yours. 
Susana: It is mine. I| did do this 
for my old friend, Osaka. 
QO Hina San: (Touches 
garment.) Take off this robe! 
TasiMa: (Hesitates.) Why should 1? 
O Hina San: Because of the kind- 
ness of Oki’s heart, he pleads forgiveness 


Tajima’s 


Because to forgive is divine, I 
grant his request. 


for you. 
However, you must 
suffer the disgrace of your deeds, for 
today you must endure the hardships of 
poverty and be clothed in rags. Take 


off your robes. (Bluebirds run to aid 
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him and the robe falls off, and shows him 
Shivers and hides his face.) 
You the 
this day thus. because 


a be qgar. 
© Hina San: 
rest of 


must 
But 
mercy is to be shown, at sun-down, | 


pass 


and my birds will find you and with the 
touch of my wand I will change you in- 
toa bluebird. And ever after you must 
travel over the wide, wide world with 
them, following their example and 
carrying to all the world where there is 
suffering and sorrow, great happiness 
and peace. In this way you may make 
amends for the wrong you have done, 
and at the same time learn the key to 
Happiness. 

ALL: 

OQ HINA San: 


(Exit singing the song.) 


The Key to Happiness! 


Let us go, friends! 


FINIS 
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Sketching Trees in Brush and Ink 


IDA J. WEBSTER 


Slew varied uses of the tree form in 

design, whether applied to textiles, 
tooled leather, wood carving, pottery or 
any of the host of applications in the 
industrial world, necessitate training 
and a lively appreciation of its nature, 
beauties and possibilities. 

The the 


school room, especially in high school 


practical applications in 
work, are ample to impress the art 
student with its importance as well as 
some of its difficulties, and it may not 
be amiss to mention some of the possi- 
bilities just to refresh the memory. 

1. Use of 
textiles to be worked out in stencil. 


2. Trees in flat tone designs to be 


the tree in designs for 


applied to problems in cardboard con- 
struction. 

3. Trees in flat tone compositions in 
values for posters. 

!. Trees in designs to be used for 
wood block prints either on textiles or on 
paper for illustrative purposes. 

5. ‘Trees in flat tone compositions in 
charcoal values to be finally rendered in 
water color or pastello. 

6. Trees in flat tone composition for 
wash rendering for illustration. 
the 
easel picture in pen and ink, pencil, 


7. Naturalistic treatment for 
charcoal, and water color. 

A beginning of this tree study and 
rendering should be made and should 
receive attention while 
pupils are still in the elementary and 
intermediate grades. If no art 


considerable 


work 


is done below the high school, as is 


unfortunately the case occasionally, 


this work must be done in connection 
with landscape composition. 

The first work is the study of bare 
These 


schoolroom 


branches. 
the 
pupil supplied with a study. If 


twigs and may be 
each 


the 


brought to and 
work is done with ink and a Japanese 
express the 

Where the 
pencil is the medium, two lines shouid be 


brush, width of line will 


successive stages of growth. 


used for all parts but the most delicate 
tips. 

Very quickly the beauty of line, the 
the delicate 
the 
will 


subtle angle of branching, 


variance from the straight and 


almost entire absence of curves 

bring the pupil to a realization of the 

charm and beauty of nature’s angles. 
Nature in 


always, under normal conditions, making 


her mode of growth is 
anappeal for light so that each little bud 
as it starts from the parent stem springs 
out with an upward bound. It may 
turn and twist later in its struggles, but 
If this fact is 
carefully and thoughtfully studied and 


its first step is upward. 


appreciated there will be fewer “ carpen- 
ter’s joinings”’ in the class lessons 


Following the study of twigs and 
branches, a bit of time may be spent on 
It will hardly be 


profitable to do much drawing of the 


the tree as a whole. 


bare tree but just enough to realize that 
the tree is made up of many twigs, will 
be of interest. 
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The mass drawing of the tree in 
silhouette is the next step. Just here it 
is well to introduce to the pupil, pictures 
from the best landscape artists from the 
time and Claude Lorrain 
down to our modern painters including, 


of Poussin 


of course, the Japanese with their fine 
composition and beautiful lines. At 
about this point in the work some pupil 
will impulsively remark, “I never paid 
any attention to the difference in trees 
before;”’ or “I’ve always just thought of 
a tree as a tree and that was all there was 
about it.’’ Some other, a bit more 
mature, may remark, “I never realized 
that a tree could have individuality. ”’ 
This last remark will bear 
thought. Trees are much like people, 


careful 


they may be trimmed into conventional 
forms with a pruning knife so that on 
the outside, at least, they look very much 
alike; but if left to grow as mother 
nature intended they take on individual 
characteristics and become strong and 
rugged with a glorious independence of 
being like the oak, the eucalyptus, the 
elm, the pine, and so on, or they become 
delicately graceful, swinging and sway- 
ing as does the acacia, the birch or the 
willow. 

The city child or high school pupil 
finds it difficult to get first hand material 
with which to work, for even where there 
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are shade trees along the streets, they 
have as a rule been trimmed to a com- 
mon form and do not lend themselves to 
artistic treatment. These pupils may 
be helped in various ways, several of 
which are here enumerated: 

1. Pencil sketches made outside and 
brought to class if trees are available in 
some locality accessible to the pupil. 

2. Memory drawings of trees seen 
while riding or walking. 

3. Cutting of pictures containing 
trees from illustrated magazines and 
papers. These should be brought to 
class, the best selected and mounted on 
stiff paper. The pupils thus assist each 


and these mounted 


form a nucleus for future classes. 


other specimens 


4. The last and best—drawing with 
brush and ink or with charcoal from the 
tree as it stands on its native heath. 
These are all helps, not only to culti- 
vate and stimulate the powers of obser- 
but to the with 
nature’s beauties and her diverse ways of 


vation store mind 
telling the wonderful story. 

When pupils are able to evolve or 
produce something of beauty of form 
from the inner consciousness, they have 
increased their powers an hundredfold 
and bid fair to find some day that they 
have arrived. 


BUT INDEED ITIS NOT SO MUCH FOR ITS BEAUTY THAT THE FOREST 
MAKES A CLAIM UPON MEN’S HEARTS, AS FOR THAT SUBTLE SOME- 


THING, THAT QUALITY OF THE 


J OLD TREES, THAT SO WONDERFULLY 
) WEARY SPIRIT. 





AIR, THAT EMANATION FROM THE 


CHANGES AND RENEWS A 


R. L. 


Ste venson 
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How to Make a Sanitas Luncheon Set 
Handicraft for the Outdoor Summer Table 


HAZEL HUSTON 


oe you like to 
luncheon set which 


quired 


own a 
never re- 
laundering and which looked 
as pretty as your best linen one? Sani- 
tas is the secret. In the city depart- 
ment stores these sets sell for twenty- 
five but if 
instructions and make one yourself the 


dollars, you follow these 
cost will prove to be not over two or 
three dollars. 

oll-cloth wall 


covering, but it has the dull, pebbly 


Sanitas is a sort of 
appearance of white leatherette. It is 
sometimes known as 


ollette. 


commercially 
This may be obtained in any 
city department store either in plain 
white or cream. Most people prefer 
white because it looks more like linen. 
As it is forty inches wide, one yard will 
make a set, and the cost is fifty or fifty- 
five cents per yard. If extra pieces are 
desired for hot dishes, a yard and one- 
third will be Now cut all 


vour pieces before you begin to decorate 


necessary. 
them. The following sizes are conven- 
ient; large piece for center, 18 inches in 
diameter; six plate doilies, 10 inches in 
tumbler doilies, 4 
The extra doilies 


diameter; and six 
inches in diameter. 
for hot dishes may be of different sizes. 
be decorated in free- 


This set may 


hand work, stenciling or wood-block 
printing, but you will probably prefer 
the 
following 


the wood-block printing as it is 
latest. You the 
materials for your work: a piece of soft 
called 


will need 


linoleum 


heavy 


basswood or 


which to cut 
bottle of 


heavy 


“Battleship” on your 


design; sloyd to cut with; 
sheets of 


tube 


turpentine; several 


each of blue, 


two No. 7 


blotting paper; a 


white and orange oil paints; 


water color brushes: and some blue 


transfer paper. If you are unable to 


obtain these materials in your own 


town any art supply company will 
furnish them. 

The designs given in the illustration 
are the exact size you will want to use; 
so take them, place transfer paper under 
them and lay them face down on your 
piece of wood or linoleum and go care- 
the 


The wild goose and the moon are traced 


fully and steadily over outlines. 
separately because the goose is to be 
blue the the 
colors would run if cut out of the same 


block. The the 


large center piece, the second size is for 


and moon orange, and 


largest design is for 
the plate doilies and the smallest size 
for the bread-and-butter and tumbler 
doilies. Now take the sloyd and care- 
fully cut around the outlines, slanting 
the slovd away from the line so that if it 
the 
Leave the design which is to be your 
the 
Cut 


slips design will be unharmed. 


printing block and cut away all 
surrounding background surface. 
away as much of this background as 
the 
inverted the edge of your design will be 


possible, so that when block is 
the edge of the block, and thus you can 
tell more easily whether you are placing 


Look 


the block in its exact division. 
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over your design and see that every line 
is cut true and smooth. Around each 
doily draw a circular margin of one-half 
inch, though this may be decreased for 
the smaller sizes if desired. Now you 
are ready to ‘‘try-out” wood- 


blocks. 


tube of blue paint into a saucer, add 


your 
Squeeze about one-half of the 


several drops of turpentine and then 
white paint, a little at a time until you 
obtain the shade of blue you desire. 
The blue alone gives a color too dark for 
theset,so that is why the white is added. 
Mix this with a thin knife blade until it 
is of the consistency of a creamy paste. 
Take your water color brush and dip in- 
to this mixture, then paint across the 
largest goose block as evenly as possible. 
Take care to have all your brush strokes 
go in the same direction, for this shows 
in the printing, and also try to keep all 
the paint upon the protruding design 
and not allow any to touch the back- 
ground which may remain in places 
around the Turn the 
sideways and make broad, quick strokes, 


goose. brush 
for if you use the point it will fill in the 
spaces between the wings and feathers 
and these must be left open to give 
the 


You will have scraps of Sanitas left from 


proper character to the design. 
your doilies and upon these you can 
Invert the block and put 
as much pressure upon it as you can. 
After minutes lift the block 
straight up and examine your print. 
If you have accidently moved the 
block the design will be blurred. If 
you did not apply enough pressure the 
design will be weak. If your paint is 
too thin the design will look blurred and 
the grain of the Sanitas will not show, so 


experiment. 


several 


you must add more blue paint and 
white paint to the saucer. 


On the con- 
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trary, if the paint is too stiff to print 
well, add another drop of turpentine. 
New printing blocks may not work well, 
so do not be discouraged but make 
print after print till you obtain a true 
one before you apply it to your luncheon 
The longer these blocks are used, 


Try out all six 


Set. 
the better they print. 
of your designs until they give true 
prints. 

When ready to try the moon, take a 
second saucer, squeeze into it about 
one-third of the tube of orange; add 


turpentine and a little white as before 


until you obtain the desired shade. 
Mix this well and using your other 
brush apply to the moon _ block. 


Enough paint of each color should be 
mixed at one time tostamp all the pieces, 
for it is extremely difficult to obtain the 
same shade from two mixings. 

Take your center piece and divide it 
with pencil dots into eight equal spaces, 
one-half to three-quarters inches inside 
of the indicated border outline. If you 
have no compass you can cut a circle of 
newspaper the same size as the center 
piece, fold it in halves, then fourths and 
then eighths and get vour exact spacing 
from this. Place your center piece over 
several thicknesses of blotting paper, 
with four newspapers under that, so 
that it will give slightly under your 
pressure. Stamp the moon a little to 
the left of one of the eight dots you have 
drawn. You have noticed ere this that 
the space cut out of the moon is exactly 
that required for the insertion of the 
head of the goose, and the most partic- 
ular task you have is to see that these 
designs fit in exactly. By cutting away 
the block right up to and surrounding 
the tip of the wing of the goose you can 
see where it belongs in the moon. Stamp 
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all the moons first, then lay aside this 
center piece to dry and stamp the moons 
on all the other doilies, being careful to 
use the right design on the right set 
of doilies. The plate doilies should be 
divided into eight spaces, and receive 
eight designs just as the large piece has; 
but the bread-and-butter doilies should 
have only four designs and the tumbler 
doilies only two. 

By the all 
stamped, your large piece will be dry 
to the 
Each doily will be kept separate for the 


time your moons are 


enough have geese applied. 
designs will not dry for several days. 
It is a good plan each time after printing 
your goose to rub the block off clean 
with a rag and turpentine and 
out small crevices with a knife if 
necessary, so that all lines will print 
clear-cut. 


soft 


clean 


After the geese are stamped on all 
the doilies, they should be allowed to 
stand several days until throughly dry 
so that they will not blur when you are 
painting the borders. These will have 
to be put your 
brush which formerly held the blue 


on freehand. Use 


paint and put in the borders with as few 
strokes as possible, making these broad 


jO00nnNo000 
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YOU SHOULD HAVE HEARD HIM SPEAK OF WHAT HE LOVED; OF THE 
TENT PITCHED BESIDE THE TALKING WATER, OF THE STARS OVER- 
HEAD AT NIGHT; OF THE BLEST RETURN OF MORNING, THE PEEP OF 9 


n 
~I 


and flat. Keep carefully within the 
inner border line, but it makes little 
difference if you paint over the outer 
edge for the doilies are already cut you 
see. By adding a few drops of turpen- 
tine to the blue paint you had left from 
printing the geese, you may use this 
again for the borders. If a darker 
border is desired, which feature adds a 
pleasing variety, add a little more blue 
paint from the tube. After each time 
you use your materials be sure and 
clean your brushes out and your blocks 
off with 
accidentally are made on the luncheon 


turpentine. If any spots 
set, these may be removed also with 
turpentine. 

After your set has stood for a week, it 
will be ready to use on your table. 
When any pieces become soiled merely 
wipe them off with a damp cloth and 
they are as fresh and clean as ever. 
When not in use, this set should be 
rolled around a tube, for bending it will 
leave creases permanently. If vou give 
the top of your dining table a coat of 
specially prepared varnish which will 
not be affected by hot dishes or water, 
you can use your luncheon set constant- 
ly, without fear of marring your table. 


DAY OVER THE MOORS, THE AWAKING BIRDS AMONG THE BIRCHES; Oo 
f HOW HE ABHORRED THE LONG WINTER SHUT IN CITIES; AND WITH OQ) 
= WHAT GLAD DELIGHT, AT THE RETURN OF THE SPRING, HE ONCE Oo 
ra) MORE PITCHED HIS CAMP IN THE LIVING OUT-OF-DOORS. al 
s —R. L. Stevenson 0) 
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Forest Sketching 


TED SWIFT 


F you do not live near a forest, 

probably you know of one not far 
away. And in these summer days 
which will soon come rolling along, you'll 
get to thinking of the fishing rod in the 
attic; and how well those hiking boots 
are half-soled and nailed. The impulse 
takes you to speed to the great outdoors. 
The spring is beautiful to be sure and it 
is quite hard to stay indoors through 
months of green grass and blossoms, but 
now that summer is coming, the choicest 
of seasons, it simply cannot be wasted 
under a roof. Andso you start, without 
Oh 


those two things far behind. 


care, without worry. ves! leave 
Just go off 
and forget to pack them in. Fill your 
duffel bag with all things pleasant, your 
heart with good cheer, and don’t forget 
a few pads and pencils! 

So now you arrive at the great, deep 
wood and wander through it stopping 
ever and anon to pick a bit of rustic 
nature from the woodside and jot it 
What great 


obtain in 


down carefully upon paper. 


stores of material one can 


this way! Not designs that the famous 
artists of Europe have worked over but 
those coming directly from nature, 
calling themselves entirely original and 
plainly showing the fact. 

There is a great satisfaction in getting 
nature. They 
create a new enthusiasm for the work. 


these designs from 


When the drawings are looked over 
through the long winter months when 
fresh material is difficult to find, they 
become interesting and 


even more 


valuable. 





Sketches can be found anywhere, to 
be sure, in the field and meadowlands or 
along country roads, but the sketches 
that are most charming are obtained in 
the out-of-the-way places of the woods. 

There was a shaggy pine tree in such a 
secluded forest that I passed on sketch- 
had 


unnoticed on former trips but upon this 


ing tours last summer. It gone 
certain day while passing the tree, my 
attention was called to a peculiar object 
Picking it up, I found 
it to be a pine cone upon which a Mr. 


at the base of it. 


Squirrel had been working to obtain the 
nuts and in the process he had pains- 
takingly gnawed off the spoonlike claws 
which held them, leaving a series of 
short stubs attached to an inner cone. 


These stubs were arranged around 


The object was truly 
This 


nature finishes her 


in a spiral shape. 


good design. goes to 


a right 
show that designs 
well, even to the core, as this squirrel] in 
plying his trade chanced to reveal to us. 

We may often find designs of great 
merit hidden under brown shells as in a 
certain variety of milkweed with a 
brown pod somewhat the shape of a 
butternut. It contains seeds tipped 
with silky down, arranged in spiral rows 


The 
illustration. 


another. 
the 
Such odd drawing material abounds in 


and overlapping one 


design is shown in 
plenty along the banks of woodland 
brooks. 

To wander beside a gay forest stream 
in the early summer when the waters 
begin to subside and bright flowers, trees, 
moss and all things beautiful spring out 
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NATURE PATTERNS ARE REVEALED IN EVERY WOODLAND PATH TO THOSE WHOSE LOVE FOR NATURE 
HAS BROUGHT THE “‘ ANOINTED EYE.”’ THE BOOK OF NATURE IS RICHER THAN THE COPY SOURCES SO 
MUCH USED. 
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in summer glory! What an experience 
for a man! Well now, to see such a 
stream in early fall is not a small treat to 
the artist who likes the wilds. 


Once I came upon such a stream 
early in September in the heart of a 
great forest. It was called “Dwyer 


Creek,’ after an early settler who once 
built his homestead at the head of the 
beautiful brook. 
over the brow of the hill was that of a 
quiet little stream where the early sun 
shone down upon the banks. 


The picture as I came 


The saw 
grass and willows cast long morning 
shadows and were mirrored back in the 
surface of the light 
floated over it. Three turtles 
plunged headlong from a sunny rock 


clear water. A 


vapor 


with a plup! plup! plup! followed by 
It wouldn’t do to 
pass such a lovely spot and not jot down 
a sketch. 
season marked and laid aside where in 
the future it could call back to mind the 
bright days of late summer. 

I should like to take you hiking up 
this creek. 
along with the stream for a few hundred 


myriads of bubbles. 


Thus a drawing made, a 


There, upon a path winding 


vards, you would suddenly round a 


curve and pitch into a woodland of 
forest daisies and giant oaks, and the 
noise of the stream would die away. 
Now and then you would come across 
mires in the path where the gold broom 
grows and colonies of forest bees dive 
every flower. At every turn a 


awaits you and overflows 


into 
lovely scene 


g900000000cr 
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sis 


EVERY ONE WHO HAS BEEN UPON A WALKING OR A BOATING 
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with compositions that would please you 
right well. After atime you burst upon 
the stream again some place farther on. 

Any description of it would be far too 
Who can tell of the flight of 
singing birds in the sunshine; the rat- 


meagre. 


tling of the merry kingfisher as he leaves 
the shaking limb and darts away up the 
creek and around the bend; or who can 
picture the soft breeze, blowing through 
woodland, topping every flower as it 
goes? These and many more scenes of 
the pleasant woodside must be enjoyed 
by being there in person. And a day 
spent in sketching in such places, no 
matter how trifling these bits of nature 
may seem, helps to make teaching be- 
hind a desk much more interesting. 

What is a more natural way than to 
follow the law? That is to glean from 
the great open book of God, then turn 
and hand to man these drawings with 
the true spirit of the forest flowing in 
every line. 

Make it a sound resolution that you 
will not go on your next vacation with- 
out a goodly supply of paper and pencils 
and a determined view that there is a 
great open book bound in golden covers, 
waiting for you, wherein is contained 
interesting than the 
fancified pictures of the ancient monks 


material more 
and scribes; for it is in truth the working 
drawings of the Artist-I]luminator of all 
the ages. There you may go to his book 
of nature and enjoy full and free its 
great companionship. 


OO0000000t Or 


TOUR, 


LIVING IN THE OPEN AIR, WITH THE BODY IN CONSTANT EXERCISE 


. PLAIN, UNFEVERISH TEMPER; 


SMILINGLY ACCEPTED AS 


R 
Coo0o00000 00 oo0o00nnn0ngnI 


AND THE MIND IN FALLOW, KNOWS TRUE EASE AND QUIET. 
IRRITATING ACTION OF THE BRAIN IS SET AT REST; WE THINK IN A 
LITTLE 
AND GREAT THINGS NO LONGER PORTENTOUS; AND THE WORLD 
IT IS. 


THE 
THINGS SEEM BIG ENOUGH, 
Is 


R. L. Stevenson c 
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OUTDOOR PEN DRAWINGS. ABOVE IS A DRAWING BY KATHLEEN 
F. SHERLOCK. BELOW, A ROSS BOARD DRAWING BY WM. 8. RICE 
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OUTDOOR PEN DRAWINGS. ABOVE, A DRAWING BY 
ELBERT EASTMOND. BELOW, A DRAWING BY P. W. HOLT 
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A STRONG OUTDOOR PEN DRAWING BY MARY NEWILL 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 


FOR THIS DEPARTMENT. 
PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE. 


FROM BELOW SEA LEVEL. 
Valley, California, sends publicity posters made 


Imperial 


by the grade students, two of which are repro- 
duced in this Stella M. Loveland, 
Supervisor of Art, describes this problem as 


issue. 


follows: 

“Tmperial Valley! What 
information the children gleaned during the 
fall term for their booklets, posters and maps. 
The started with the 
writing the history of the great new valley, 
which in the last fifteen years has made such 
rapid strides in development. 

“Naturally the Art Department could not 
keep out of so interesting and useful a project, 


a wealth of 


idea English classes 


and we were soon illustrating stories, making 
book covers and enjoying desert sunsets as 
never before. 

“The stories written by the fifth and sixth 
grade English classes told of the birth and 
growth of Imperial Valley, the growth of her 
industries, establishing of railroads, irrigation 
systems, founding of the town of Imperial and 
the story of the Pioneers who paved the way for 
future development. How interesting to make 
book covers for their own stories! Lettering 
became a useful project and the designs more 
than meaningless “‘spots of color.”” The local 
Chamber of Commerce requested that these be 
left on display at their office. 

‘At the cotton season there were large fluffy 
bolls of cotton for the fifth grade children to 
draw with chalk and crayolas on brown con- 
struction paper. Then the cotton was used as 
a motif for book-cover designs. 

“The seventh grade also had the book-covers 
to make and in addition had a happy time with 
their watercolors attempting to portray the 
brilliant desert sunsets. Their 
combined in a book, the cover designed by one 
of the boys in the class. 

“Fortunately, the eighth grade had been 
learning alphabets for the last few lessons and 
were glad of the opportunity to apply their 
knowledge in book-covers and in large brightly 


efforts were 





THE EDITORS ARE GLAD TO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED AND WILL 
HELPS FOR THE GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


colored posters, which set forth the assets of 
Imperial Valley. The kalsomine used in these 
their and 
afforded an opportunity for mixing colors not 
gained in regular water color work. Two of 
the posters are reproduced here.’’ 


posters was a delight to hearts 


Correlation is an outworn word, but what 
can better express the work of the art classes in 
conjunction with the many departments in 


making Imperial Valley real to her children. 


CUT PAPER PICTURES are represented 
in this issue by excellent examples of work 
received from Arizona. Miss Marie Boehm, 
Supervisor of Art in Clifton, Arizona, describes 
them as follows: 

“T am sending you two problems completed 
by the One B Mexican children, under the 
Miss Cecil 
To associate the English word with 


direction of the grade teacher, 
Krava. 
the object was one of the aims in the freehand 
cutting lessons of the moon, sun, star, fire and 
water. 

“In studying direction, the children learned 
the type of homes found in the North, East, 
South and West. Most of the work this year 
in the One B grades, which consist of beginners, 
has been based on the circle, sphere, square, 
triangle, rectangle, and the ‘homes’ show one of 
the ways in which they were presented. 

“To others who may have the same class of 
children and who are trying to put a little 
‘Americanization’ into the Art as well as into 
other subjects, I can assure interest, success 
and progress with this kind of work.” 


OUTDOOR POSTERS shown on one of our 
pages and produced by grade students have 
been received from Abbie E. Comstock of 
Ithaca, New York, who writes: 

“The Finger Lake Region of Central New 
York includes a section famous for its beautiful 
lakes and gorges. Geologists tell us there are 
but few similar formations of the same type of 


beauty in the world. This region is often called 
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POSTERS BY GRADE STUDENTS ADVERTISING COMMUNITY ATTRACTIONS. IMPERIAL VALLEY POSTERS 
MADE BY THE PUPILS OF STELLA M. LOVELAND, SUPERVISOR OF ART. FINGER LAKE POSTERS MADE BY 
PUPILS OF ABBIE E. COMSTOCK OF ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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FLOWERS 


COWN MORNER art 
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EDN FI PORNER 


THE FLOWER POSTERS DESIGNED BY THE STUDENTS OF FLORENCI 
MORRISION OF SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA, IN A POSTER CONTEST 


the ‘Switzerland of America.’ It is famous, Commerce, which offered prizes of considerable 
too, as the home of the highest type of Indian value, and which added to the interest and zest 
civilization, and many of the names, such as of our work. The results more than justified 
Seneca, Oneida, Cayuga, recall the famous our expectations. The conditions were that 
tribes which inhabited the region in the early each poster must be original, the work all 
days. Many Americans of note were born freehand, all from cut paper. Pupils were 
here, among them being Andrew D. White, allowed to make their own slogans, and much 
Elihu Root, William H. Seward and Ezra _ planning and home work was done. One of 
Cornell. well-known front seat bad boys made two 
‘For many years the beauties of this wonder- — posters when only one was called for, and he 
ful part of the Empire State were known but to seemed very proud of his efforts 
those who lived in the region, and to the occa- ‘“*Each pupil was allowed to choose his or her 
sional visitor. Since the good roads and the color combinations in the papers, and the 
automobile have opened up hitherto little results were in general very satisfactory. The 
known regions to the travelling public, an spacing of the letters and the placing of the 
effort has been made by the cities and towns of | decorations afforded excellent training in space 
this part of New York State to advertise its division and balance. In fact, the entire 
beauties and to induce people to visit and problem was of a good deal of educational 


enjoy its wonderful scenery. value, and although requiring considerabk 
“With the thought of linking our school _ time, was well worth while. The names of the 

work in Ithaca, with the ‘Biggest Little City,’ | prize winners were published in the local paper, 

situated at the head of Seneca Lake, with local and the posters placed on exhibition in the store 

interests, we gave as a problem in May the windows.” ~» 

working out of cut paper posters in the sixth 

and seventh grades, to advertisé the ‘Finger FLOWERS POSTERS. Such a_ joyous 


Lake Region.’ We were aided by the Board of | poster contest has just ended, that I can’t 
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ARMOR AND COSTUMES DESIGNED AND MADE BY THE CHILDREN OF THE 


RANDALL SCHOOL, MADISON, 


resist telling of it! To accomplish a manifold 
purpose, I secured the co-operation of a local 
florist. He agreed to offer four prizes for the 
four best advertisements, made in the high 
school art class. 

The justification of this means is the accom- 
plished purpose. this 
man became vitally interested, not only in the 


school, the art department, but in the power 


Immediately, business 


of advertisement through posters. The stu- 


dents visited his shop for ideas, thus adding 
many new customers. The poster display at 


the shop brought large numbers of new 
customers. 

From the standpoint of the student, he sees 
that his work may be of commercial value. He 
sees the reason for careful nature drawing, for 
good lettering, and for understanding prin- 
ciples of design. Teaching color harmony and 
balance has been a perfect joy in this problem. 
It is so apparent, that the student feels it him- 
Whereas, in 


used to labor, 


self, in the practical application. 
the old system, we 
weeks, 


plodding 
on stupid color charts! The 
alert 


parents 
future 
In the art 
understanding of 


become to the possibilities of 
vocations opened to their children. 
department, we so need the 
parents and public. The only way to secure it 
seems to prove that it is a thing vital in life 
All life is competition, the survival of the 
fittest in each realm. 
tried 


wire 


Nothing we have ever 

in the art class has been such a “‘live 
” as this competition. The spirit has been 
splendid, each student keenly and kindly inter- 
ested in the other’s success. The opportunity 
for original expression is boundless in such a 
problem. With all plant life 


motives, with baskets, flower pots, 


as possible 


vases and 


WISCONSIN, FOR AN OUTDOOR PAGEANT 


pottery for containers, decorative design be- 
came a versatile project to the most unoriginal 
student 
The time has arrived when we 
throb 


in a concrete way, 


must plan 


problems which with interest, and 


which, apply all the things 
rather than teach 
the student 


when 


we want to emphasize! 


principles, abstractly, and trust 


will remember them and, need be, 


assemble or correlate them properly. Just as 
teach children to darn a hole in a 


brought 


we now 


garment, from home, instead of 


having the child write out directions for darn- 
darning on a 


ing in a notebook, practice 


sampler in red thread! We give a practical 
and the child sees the need of all these 


principles, overcomes obstacles, 


problem; 
because of his 
interest or tension, in the problem, not the 
principle itself. 

Each student 
what he 


wrote on scratch paper just 


figured would be the best wording for 


his poster. By illumination and rearrange- 


ment he finally settled on a slogan or phrase as 


it might be. Then he went to work to illus- 


trate, suitably, the idea written. These ideas 
were worked out, small, at first, for good line 
and composition. Next, he colored the small 


sketch 


made 


Sometimes three or four tracings were 
best color scheme 
Instead of the 
with discontent (and 


and colored before the 


was secured. student sighing 


I frankly confess I have 


seen it done, when several tracings of color 


scales were being made, for no definite use), he 


eagerly sought the most effective color com- 


When 


was colored in the most 


bination, by trying out possible ones. 


the small drawing 
effective way, the next step was to enlarge the 


drawing and trace on the final poster. After 
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A MAYPOLE SANDTABLE GROUP 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., GRADES. 


the final poster was painted, without realizing it, 
the pupil had spent weeks of drill on composi- 
tion and design, lettering and color! 

To sum up: the idea was first, to interest 
the student so deeply in a real, live problem 
that 
necessary, less interesting ones, usually pre- 


he would solve it, together with many 
sented separately and abstractly; second, to 
interest the parents and public, by proving that 
art may be used to their advantage, in a com- 
mercial way, without degrading art in the 
faintest degree 

Miss FLorENcE Morrison, 


Shelbyville, Indiana. 


THE DANDELION AND HOW IT MAY 
AID Us IN OUR WORK IN DRAWING. 
A. H. Porter, teacher of drawing in Franklin 
Park, Cook County, IIl., tells of an interesting 
nature project as follows: 

“During the 
several crops of dandelions, and during the 


summer months we have 
months of May and June they should be 
especially helpful to teachers and pupils in the 
line of nature study drawing which is the very 
best kind of freehand drawing. 

“The life of the dandelion is of interest and 
illustrates in a the life of 
Analyzing and classifying the plant, we have, 
dandelion, dent-de-leon, the tooth of the lion, 
which is recorded by Nature on the border of 
the leaf. 


measure man. 


Dandelions’ Life 


1. Root—Medicine. 

a Leaf—Food. 

3. Bud—Food. 

4. Flower—Nectar, beauty. 


MADE 
MATTIE 


THE 
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SINCLAIR, TEACHER 


5. Sleeping, (adolescence), beautiful form 
for vases. 

6. Toy balloon, (re-awakening) 

7. Parachute—taking the seed safely to the 
ground. 

8. Seed—for birds and propagation. 

9. Bald Head—old age. 

10. to rich 


world richer for its having lived 


Decadence soil—making the 

The flower, bud and leaf may make a com- 
posite or motive for design as the graceful 
forms and outlines in pottery are often taken 
from the sleeping dandelion. 

‘I am sending some of the work done with 
the sleeping dandelion plant in the drawing of 
vase forms. I was unable to secure the best 
work of the grades, simply because it was such 
a surprise that they wished to keep the samples 
they had drawn 

*‘One lesson only in each grade was given. 
These samples sent were all first efforts. They 


The fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades did the best 


had never done such work before. 
work. Many of the vases were decorated or 
ornamented on the sides with the plant in some 
form of combination, and on some vases the 
work was done in color, adding beauty to the 
A vote was taken in each grade as to 
In 


every case it was unanimous in favor of using 


work. 
how the pupils liked such kind of drawing. 


the plant instead of a vase made in clay. 

“The interest of the pupils was aroused to 
the highest pitch in nature drawing and the 
following up of this work to the real making of 
vases in clay, and further, the glazing, firing, 
decoration and to making a visit to the Lewis 
Institute to see how all the work was done, 
resulting in the finished vase.” 
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ARTISTIC ROAD SIGNS IS THE GREATEST AMERICAN OUTDOOR ART NEED AND ONE THAT HAS BEEN 
LITTLE CONSIDERED BY COMMUNITIES. IF EVERY HIGH SCHOOL ART DEPARTMENT DESIGNED AND 
PRODUCED A PICTURESQUE ROAD SIGN FOR THEIR TOWN THEIR SURROUNDINGS WOULD BE BENEFITED 
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FIRST PRIZE SECOND PRIZE 


FULL SIZE DETAIL . SAME DEVICE BOTH SIDES 
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FOUR PRIZE DESIGNS IN THE LONDON ‘“‘MAIL’’ CONTEST FOR BETTER ROAD SIGNS. THE AUTOMOBILI 
ROAD SIGNS OF AMERICA EXCEL IN UGLINESS AND BUT FEW CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE POST ARTISTI¢ 
TOWN SIGNS. HERE IS A PROBELM OF NEED FOR THE ATTENTION OF LIVE WIRE ART TEACHERS 
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ROAD SIGNS. Mr. W. F 
from 


ARTISTIC 
Isaacs writes England, regarding an 
interesting outdoor problem creating much 
interest there. He says: 

“Three or four leading American magazines 
recently published articles on the subject of 
signs. It was pointed out that such guide 
boards as we have for tourists are uninteresting, 
if not distressing, marring the landscapes with 
bad English and their ugly forms and colors. 
these articles, I was 


Recalling especially 


interested in the current exhibition here in 
London, which has been arranged by the Daily 
Mail. 

“Attractive prizes had been offered by The 
Mail for the best designs for village signs. 
English localities of historic repute furnished a 
rich field for the selection of subjects, and as 
there was no restriction on this, an interesting 
variety resulted. 

“The competition was stimulated a good deal 
by the fact that it grew out of a suggestion by 
the Duke of York, who felt the need for more 
interesting signs in the villages where he had 
been touring. 

“The 


interesting to 


illustrations 
They furnish 
material for study in the applied design field 


accompanying may be 


readers. good 
** As is usually the case in such competitions, 


there inferior designs 


turned in, but there were also some good ones 


were a& great many 
Some of them showed no considerations for 


fitness to purpose of material. 


INDLAN-FASHION ON THE 


i EVANS, N.Y 
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SCHOOL ARTS 


‘Every one will be interested to know that 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn was one of the judges.’ 


OREGON SCENERY is a problem of Inter- 
pretations of Crater Lake from photographs, 
Grade 7A, Portland Publie Schools, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Miss Jessica Franham writes: ‘‘ May seems 
to be the month of months for outdoor sketch- 
ing until one thinks of October. That tawny 
period of the year can give a strong argument 
in it’s favor for preference. 

“In our course of study in the Portland 
Public Schools, Miss Esther W. Wuest, Direc- 
tor of Art, has placed the study of trees in their 
The structural 
trees is discernable at 


natural setting for October. 
form of this season. 
The drawings are a basis for decorative studies 
to be designed in November 

‘Last Fall, Miss Mary E. Powell, the depart- 
ment teacher of art in one of our buildings, 
desired the pupils to 
Oregon decorative studies. 


create some typical 
“The Columbia Highway and River were 
discussed as subject matter but finally Crater 


Lake decided The 


visited Crater Lake the summer previous and 


was upon. teacher had 


had some interesting snap shots as a result. A 


seventh grade was selected for the test. 


Enough prints were made so each child had one 
to work from. This was a variation from our 
usual method, that of having the child interpret 


his own naturalistic drawing. 








OUTDOOR HIKES ARE PART OF THE EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF BUFFALO, 


N. Y., WHICH GIVES THEM EVERY OPPORTUNITY TO STUDY THE BOOK OF NATURE 
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CUT PAPER 
KRAVA, 


POSTERS BY 
GRADE 


FIRST GRADE MEXICAN 
TEACHER, DESCRIBED IN THIS 


“The problem was to translate the snapshot 


into a flat tone painting, eliminating all 
detail not needed to tell a clear story. By 
this method all unessential objects are sacri- 
ficed and small lights and shades are absorbed 
or merged in the big mass design of the picture. 

“For preliminary work the class studied 
Japanese prints and a collection of 


posters at the Public Library. 


French 
Their attention 
was called to the flat, simple, broad method 
employed in those styles which compels the 
attention of the observer and is restful to the 
eye. 

“TI have realized, often most painfully, that 
children must be taught to see a picture. They 
do not see pictures in the out-of-doors until 
taught how to use their eyes. My experience 
has been that children recognize a landscape as 
a picture only when framed, until the funda- 
mental steps of recognizing surfacesis mastered. 
Until that is understood, much precious time 
is wasted in taking a grammer grade class 


outdoors to sketch. There is so much to see 


that their interest is diversified and frittered 
away. 


I think that an excellent reason for 


CHILDREN 
SECTION BY 





UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS CECIL 
MISS BOEHM, SUPERVISOR OI ART 


drill 


into simple decorative pictures that must tell 


translating snapshots as classroom art 
the essential thing, must have one supreme 
center of interest. 

“To quote from Birge Harrison, “Thou shalt 
not paint but one picture on one canvas. 

“T am sending some of the results of the 
Crater Lake lessons.”’ 


COMMUNITY ART SERVICE by Prof. 
Elbert H. Eastmond, of Provo, Utah, proved a 
valuable community art application. During 
the period of the war the students of all the 
vocational art lines were called into a sort of 
local service—painting posters, decorating 
halls and chapels, making up various parade 
and pageant properties and constructing and 
decorating sale booths; which, of course, they 
gladly did. 

This activity developed a good habit of 
community service among the art students of 
the Brigham Young University until at the 
present time an organized system of service 
that involves the problematic work of the 
practical arts classes and at the same time is so 





LANDSCAPE 6 LANDSCAPE POSTERS 
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prawn 
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7 Grade 
Portland 
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Public 
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LANDSCAPE DESIGNS BY PUPILS OF THE SEVENTH GRADE, PORT- 
LAND, OREGON, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS JESSICA FRANHAM 
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7 PAPER WORK 18 BOOKLET COVERS 





SPELLING BOOK COVERS BY THE Pt PILS OF DULUTH, MINN., UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF JESSII 
TODD. THE CHILDREN WERE STUDYING SWITZERLAND AS INDICATED BY THE UNITS ON THE COVERS 
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COMMUNITY ART NEEDS DESIGNED BY THE STUDENTS OF ELBERT 
EASTMOND IN PROVO, UTAH, AND DESCRIBED IN GOOD IDEAS SECTION 


School Arts Magazine, May 





SCHOOL TOPICS 1 COMMUNITY WORK 
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COMMUNITY NEEDS ARE SENSIBLY CONSIDERED AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ART EXPRESSION AND APPLICA- 
TION BY ELBERT EASTMOND., HIS STUDENTS THINK SO TOO, AND YOU CAN SEE THEM HERE AS BUSY 
AS A BEEHIVE, WHICH IS THE SYMBOL OF UTAH, ANYHOW 
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remunerative that several students are making 
their way through college. 
A club is organized for the special purpose of 
mutual benefit which has the educational value 
and fraternal 
working for the 


of craftsmen, brotherhood 


appreciation. Each one is 
development of the powers of the other and a 
jolly good fellowship exists among them. 

The following definite community projects 


have been accomplished during the past 
school year with good practical training returns 
and with excellent educational results. The 
Utah Horticultural Exhibit at the 
Utah State Fair was designed, constructed and 


furnished in artistic detail by the Art Service 


County 


For several years this display work has been 
accomplished under the direction of the author 
and has furnished remunerative employment 
for students of the department of art. Grains, 
fruits, ete., were tied with ribbons and arranged 
in artistic fashion and made ready for display 
by these trained fingers 

At Christmas time the Community Christ- 
mas Tree was decorated with ornaments made 
by the art students. 

The next big feature was the Educational 
Campaign carried on under the direction of the 
State of Utah. Many 
charts, ete, were to be made. 


streamers, 
The Art Service 
Club members soon found their way into the 


posters, 


ranks of the local workers and were asked for 
designs of posters and cartoons for the State 
Day and night the 


well. 


Headquarters as 





COLUMBUS CARAVEL * 7th Grade Boys 


THE OUT-OF-DOORS CALL YOUNG LIFE 


LOVES TO SAIL BOATS. HERE ARE 


TO THE WATER'S EDGE. 
TWO FINE ONES MADE BY 


ARTS . 


SCHOOL 


students worked untiringly, because they were 
They 


nerated partly in cash and partly in good will, 


learning to do by doing. were remu- 
yet they were satisfied because it was for the 


When 


artistic 


cause of education. the big parade 
educational 


held the 


auditorium was decorated with the good old 


happened it was an 


pageant. When the big rally was 


Red, White and Blue and the many slogans of 
done by the Art 
Parade floats were decorated, 


educational advancement 
Service Club 
costumes designed and made, and everything 
done that artists can do to make big under- 
takings a success. 

Lectures on art were given to the various 
civic clubs and organizations from time to time 

Ballrooms have been made beautiful by the 
artist trained touch. 

During the ‘‘Clean Up” campaign posters 
were specially designed to further that educa- 
tional movement. Banners’ were painted 
freely for the asking and the boys and girls 
were happy in the doing 

The community believes in the ability of the 


students and the business houses buy their 


“wares’’ because it is the up-to-date kind of 
advertising. The promoters of the Art 
Service have shown people wherein art is 


needed in their homes, their business and in 
civic betterment 

One merchant of the city has willingly given 
his fine show window for a standing display of 
educative art. 








MAYFLOWER - Stanton Pendicton &thGr 
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PAPER WORK 18 CUT PAPER POSTERS 
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CUT PAPER POSTERS BY THE MEXICAN FIRST GRADE CHILDREN OF CLIFTON, ARIZONA. 
MISS MARIE BOEHM, SUPERVISOR OF ART. MISS CECIL KRAVA, GRADE TEACHER 
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OBERT HALLER 7k Grade 
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CUT PAPER LANDSCAPES BY 
UNDER rHE DIRECTION 
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CUT PAPER 





PUPILS OF CALUMET, MICHIGAN, 


NESMITH, 


, May 1921 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 SILHOUETTE ILLUSTRATION 
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Lisanel Tachaler. ) 





If a fairy gave me just onewish If you know an obligin fairy 
ve WISH T know what Iwould say Please tell her to callon me; 
a Bo Id wish to be a nice brown cow Then if a little latter, 
(ar .) Cause thats @hat I love toplay An cxtra com you see 
They never have togoe school — A paddlin' in the meadeasbrook. 
Or study spellin’ books Why you just say “Hello” 





they never have tebrusherteeths And if I@ave my tai] be you. 
find no one minds their looks. That'll be me, you. knoaz: 


bel Bachelk 











AN OUTDOOR VERSE AND DRAWING BY ISABEL BACHELER 
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PAPER WORK 18 TREE MOTIFS 





PAPER DESIGNS FROM THE TREE BY HORTENSE KLINGINSMITH OF LAVERNE, CALIF., 
AND AGNES FRENKEN OF DIMAS, CALIF., BOTH PUPILS OF THE EIGHTH GRADE 
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DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 38 TREE 
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TREE DESIGNS APPLIED TO VARIOUS PURPOSES. THE BEAUTIES OF OUTDOOR FOREST AND FIELD 
SHOULD NEVER BE USED FOR INDOOR DECORATION IN NATURAL REPRESENTATION BUT SHOULD BE 
FITTINGLY RELATED TO THE FLAT SURFACES THAT ARE ENRICHED 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 


ILLUSTRATED VERSES 
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| When the winter time is over, 
And there's sunshine all about; 
When the fields are full of clover, 
7 And the brooks are full of trout; 
. Then's the time a boy ig tempted 
To leave school and have some fun; 
And bis heart is full of gladness, 
When his study hours are done. 
| Then he takes his pole of willow 
} and bis beit, and hooks, and 
And be spends @ gilent hour 
‘Neath some overhanging vine, 
On a bank, among the grasses, 
ns Waitin a a paren ag 
en, wit y foots te tr s 
; leeward im’ the dimming Light. 
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| wandered in the 
woodland, 
And wondered 

how and when 
Our good Cod 
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THE SUBJECT OF * 








‘OUT DOORS’ HOLDS NUMEROUS TOPICS AND INSPIRATIONS FOR STUDENTS TO WRITE 
UPON, AND VERSE WRITING FOR ILLUSTRATING IS A SPLENDID PROBLEM FOR CORRELATION OF THE 
ENGLISH AND ART DEPARTMENTS. THE ABOVE ILLUMINATED 


VERSES ARE 
WRITTEN BY STUDENTS OF THE NAPA HIGH SCHOOL. 


LOUISE D. TESSIN, 


ORIGINAL AND 
ART INSTRUCTOR 


WERE 
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, PLANT LIFE 10 38 PLANT DESIGNS 









































NATURE DESIGNS IN WATER COLOR AND CRAYON BY THE EIGHTH GRADE STU- 
DENTS OF EXETER, CALIF., UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HAROLD STADTMULLER 


School Aris Magazine, May 1921 














PAPER WORK 18 GARDEN FIGURES 


GARDEN CUT-OUTS FOR THE SAND TABLE OR FLOWER BOX BY MIRIAM LEMAY 





PAPER WORK 18 GARDEN FIGURES 





GARDEN CUT-OUTS FOR CLEVER FINGERS AND SCISSORS TO COMBINE IN GROUPS. 
BLOSSOMS AND LEAVES MADE IN THE SAND BOX WITH THESE FIGURES 
MINIATURE GARDEN BEDS WILL DELIGHT THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


A GARDEN WITH 
PLACED AMONG THE 
DESIGNED BY MIRIAM LEMAY 


— 
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PAPER WORK 18 PAPER BORDERS 
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CUT PAPER BORDERS MADE BY MARGUERITE W. HAGAR OF BURLINGTON, VERMONT THIS IS 
WORK THAT IS PLAY TO THE LITTLE FOLKS AND CREATES AN INTEREST IN DESIGN REPETITION. 
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PAPER BORDERS 










PAPER WORK 18 
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CUT PAPER BORDERS BY MARGUERITE W. HAGAR. THE PAPER STRIP IS FOLDED TWICI 
AND THE SUBJECT CUT WITH POINTED SCISSORS. PASTE CUT-OUT ON DARK BACKGROUND 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR 
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THE Among the rushes green and rank, 
BAREFOOT ,Bieiest maigesies, § — 15 
BOY — “find watch the mill wheel going. 415 16|17|18/19|20/21 
White dogwood blessoms top the hill When bed time comes | dread to think 


t um in i ‘ 23| 24\25|26) 27\28 
cticoteh at iciay- Mutat stan ft it 


The gay and dashing over. Feet washing just hike Curley. 1279/30/31 
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THE LAST OF THE SERIES OF CALENDAR DESIGNS BY WM. 8. RICE. THE 
JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST DESIGNS COMMENCED IN THE LAST VOLUME 
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